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after noon. Then follow several other mystical prayers for averting 
any evil or calamity, intended by Tshangs-pa (Sans. Brahmá) by the 
great god (Sans. Mahé Déva). Then follows a prayer, that by the re- 
petition of the mantras all evil spirits may be driven away, all hostile 
troops defeated, and that every wish may be accomplished. State- 
ment of the place where this Sútra was found under the ground. The 
conclusion is with this mantra: “ Om ! Vajra Chanda Mahé Roshana 
Him, Phat. Namas Chanda Vajra Krodhaya, Hulu Hulu, Tishtha 
Tishtha, Bandha Bandha, Hana Hana, Armati Him, Phat, 
Mangalm.” . 

The second paper (four feet eight inches long, together with the figures 
of the twelve animals, after which the years in the cycle of twelve years 
are denominated) contains, in 121 lines three inches long each, a 
manuscript copy of the two last numbers of the former paper, also a 
rough sketch of the nine spots on the belly of a tortoise, in a square ; 
and afterwards, successively downwards, the figures of the twelve 
animals of the cycle of twelve years. The writing may easily be read, 
but the orthography is bad, and the Sanscrit titles and mantras have been 
erroneously transcribed. 

This is the sum of the general contents of the two scrolls worn by 
the Tibetans as amulets for obtaining the favour of particular divinities, 
and for averting all kinds of evil spirits. 


Report on the Country between Kurrachee, Tatia, and Sehwan, Scinde. 
By Capt. E. P. De La Hoste, Assistant Quarter- Master General. 


This portion of Scinde contains a space of 6,934 square miles; the 
position of the above places being as follows— 


Latitude. Longitude. 
Kurrachee, 23-74) 17" 6727-0 51" 
Tatta, 24° 45' 0! 67° 59’ 0" 
Sehwan, 2o-22 0" 650 7’ 52° 


The soil may be considered as generally light clay, although in some 
Soil and Inhabitants. places there is a good deal of sand, and in others 
sandstones and pebbles, mixed with the soil. The former is in general 
the formation of the lower parts, whilst of the latter, the hilly tracts 
are composed. Where irrigated and manured, this soil is very productive, 


but except in the vicinity of the river Indus there is little or no cul- 
. DZ 
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tivation in the whole of the country under description. Indeed, with 
exception of the large towns above mentioned, and those permanent 
villages along the right bank of the Indus from Tatta to Sehwan, with 
Gharra and Gooja, there are no fixed villages within the limits; the in- 
habitants are consequently few, and are chiefly employed in tending large 
flocks of sheep and goats, camels, and buffaloes, in which their wealth 
consists. Their habitations are as rude as their appearance, being com- 
posed of a kind of matting or tattie, made from a reed called puk or 
punkah; these resemble the huts seen in many parts of India, in the 
outskirts of villages, in which Wanggries and Kolatnees reside ; the reed 
there is called soilkee; when properly made their tatties keep out the 
rain and dust in a wonderful manner. The puk or punkah used in 
Scinde is of a much larger size, and of a dark brown colour; it is ` 
easily rolled up when the shepherds require to move, which they do 
according as the grass and water become expended. These people, (it 
will be remembered I speak of the wandering tribes,) are Belooches, 
Jokias, and Soomries. 

The Belooches occupy a portion of the country which would be des- ` 
cribed by aline being drawn from the end of the Jutteel Hills to Tatta. E 
The Jokias, the country between Tatta and Kurrachee. And the Soom- n 
ries the remaining part of the district. | 


The former are insolent and thievishly inclined, being Scindian 
Belooches, and patronised by the rulers of the country. 

The Jokias are well disposed ; and the Soomries a quiet, inoffensive 
race, in this part of the country, whatever they may be elsewhere. 

From the inquiries I have instituted, I do not believe that the 
amount of population in this part of Scinde (the large permanent 
villages and towns not included) exceeds 5 or 6000. Their food 
is chiefly meat; grain is little used, a substitute is found for it by dry 
ing and pounding a berry called beir, which is mixed with water, and 
packed away in pots; this with sour milk as a beverage, is what they 
exist on. They derive some profit from the coarse nummuds made 
from the wool of their goats and sheep; as also, since our arrival, from 
the quantity of the puk tattas* and mats that have been disposi 
of by them. | 


* These Tattas are not made by the Soomries, but by the Seks and Lubannas. - 
EP. D. 
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The Revenue derived from this part of Scinde by the Ameers is re- 
Revenue. alised chiefly at Kurrachee, which alone pays yearly one 
lac of Rupees, out of which the following sums are paid— 


Saduk Shah Newaub, ... x me ae T 180 0O O 
14 Beloochee (Jukia) Sepoys, ae aa a. 100 02 
4 Golundauze, wee be + r T 20 0 O0 
1 Jemedar and 20 panera s.. TE + 120 0 O 
Naqua Jemadar of Kelafsees, aes oes ae 17 ORO 
Alla Rukka Jemadar, ve a P on 35 0 0 
Tukchund, ... ne as ele nee oe 35 0 O0 
Abbasali. Shaw, ar. cae m Rr ee Ass 9 O0 
Kurrumchund, oa ae me E ae 3 0 0 
2 Moonshees, re T i s oe 24 0 0 
Inferior Ditto, aos sak sae cis ote 5 0 0 
2 Peons for collecting taxes on the Mahamios (fisher- 
men) a T me a 16 0 O 
Writers and Sepoys Fa the Port at s 19 0 O 
2 Durwans (door-keepers at Mitta and Kara Gates, 11 O O 
2 Attendants at principal Police station, ; 700 
Peon over Moochees, ... | 4 00 
Paymaster (Receiver) ome ae Be ae 1 8m0 
Stationary, ) 7 8 O 
er ee 7 2 8 0 
3 Syyuds, Pensioners, ae oo T O E 0% 
12x ©4724 8 O 
Annual Expenditure, ae z vee .» Sut 0 0 


Expenses allowed annually in Fort Munoora, formerly, 1,344 O O 
_Sepoys (20) at 5 Rupees, 100 


Water for above, 12 
112 + 12 
10,038 0 0 
Annual Gift to Muggar Peer, == T ...» 107 ORRO 


10,145 0 0 


= 
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The amount thus realised from Kurrachee is the produce of the land 
and sea customs, there being little or no revenue derived from the 
soil. 

I can form no idea here of what the revenue of Tatta and Sehwan 
may be; the tax on the “ Mahamios,” or fishermen on the Indus, is a 
considerable source of wealth to the rulers of the country.* 

The only Rivers of any note in this tract are the Hubb, (which rises 

Rivers. near Zehrey, and enters the sea, west of Cape Monge) 
and the Barran; the others, consisting of the Mulleere Hurchee, Leaeer, 
Kowranee, Rooah, Peepree, Goorban, Murraie, Pokun, Warkees, Kay- 
jooree, and Doombeh, are all mountain streams, dry the greater part of l 
the year, but water always found by digging a few feet in their 
beds. I am led to believe that a sufficient quantity might be 
readily obtained (by excavating large pools in the rivers) for irri- 
gation, were the excessive taxation abolished, and greater protec- 
tion afforded the cultivators. This is a matter of serious consideration 
on the route from hence to Sehwan direct, as the great difficulty 
now to be overcome, is the want of supplies on the line of route. 
In the Pokun Kayjooree, or Doobee (the same rivers, only at different 
points, so called from halting places) water would not be found 
probably without great labour, but were holes or pits made, the 
water would remain in them. Their beds are rocky, the others sandy. 

The Hubb has been traced from the Pubb hill to the sea, a distance 

Hubb. of fourteen and a half miles, throughout which a depth 
of water of eight inches in the month of September was found, 
and in some places deep pools, abounding with fish and alligators. The 
river is said never to fall even in the driest seasons,- and is the chief 
resort of the Soomries and Belooches. This does not appear to be 
the description of a fine river, but in this part of Scinde a ruuning 
stream (except after rain) is seldom met with. 

The Hubb enters the sea west of Cape Monge (Mooaree) aa be- 
tween it and the island of Churna or Churn. It rises near Zehrie, and 
has been traced from near Hoja Jamote, in the route to which place 
a description of it is given. © 

The Barran rises in a mountain called Kirter, north-west of 

Barran. Humlanee thirty coss, and joins the Indus two and a 


* In preparation—E.P.D. 
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half furlongs south of Kotree ; for one mile from its junction with the 
great river it contains a good deal of water. It is laid down on the 
route from Kurrachee to Hyderabad direct. 

The streams are frequently called after the tribes that are in the 
habit of residing on their banks, and indeed the villages or camps also 
derive their names from the same source ; “ Hoja Jamote,” “ Hoja,” the 
chief of that party, and ‘‘ Jamote,” the name of the tribe, “ Shah tra Gote,” 
‘*Muhumud Khan ke Tando,” are of this derivation. 

Hills are numerous in the northern and north-east portion of this 

Hills. tract, and it will be easy to trace them by reference to the map. 

The ranges are— 

1. The nearest to Kurrachee, ending in Cape Monge. 

2, The Pubb range, of which that mountain is the highest point. 

3. The Sahkan Hill; the Morethe ; and Har More Pubb. 

4. Jutteel Lukki, Karra, and a number of other detached hills, which 
bear the names given them in the map. It will be seen that the Lu- 
kki mountains do not hold the place assigned them in most of the maps. 
They run from the Jutteel range nearly south-west towards Hydera- 
bad, and from the Lukki pass (the town of Lukki near the pass pro- 
bably, gives it the name of Lukki) by projecting into the Indus. This 
pass is now nearly destroyed by the force of the current of the river, 
and probably next year will not exist. In these hills hot springs 
are found, also alum and sulphur. The fort of Runnei, which I shall 
have occasion to describe hereafter, is situated hereabouts. 

The Jutteel run nearly south-west from Sehwan, are very lofty and 

Jutteel. steep; they extend to Dooba, or Domba, sixty-six miles, 
and the road direct from Kurrachee to Sehwan runs between them 
and another range, equally high. 

It may be said that the tract of country from Soameanee to Sehwan, 
and from thence to Kurrachee, contains scarcely any thing but hills 
and mountain streams. Lead, antimony, alum, sulphur, and copper, are 
found in these hills. 

The forts are Munoora, Runnie, near the Indus; Bamboor, near 

Forts. Gharra, Killa Kote, near Tatta; the old castle called Kaffer 
Killa, near Sehwan. 
Munoora will be found described in the report by Captain Harris 


Munoora, and myself on Kurrachee. 
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Runnie ka Kote is situated two and a half coss from Sunn, a town of 

Runnie. about 100 houses, on the right bank of the Indus. It 
was built by Meer Kurrum Ali, and his brother Meer Morad Ali 
twenty-seven years ago, cost twelve lacs of rupees, and has never 
been inhabited in consequence of there being a scarcity of water in 
and near it. That so large a fort should have been constructed with- 
out its having been ascertained beforehand that an article so indis- 
pensably requisite, not ouly for the use of man, but even for the con- 
struction of the walls, was wanting, seems most extraordinary ; but I am 
told that this is the sole reason for its having been abandoned. A 
rapid stream in the rains runs past it and joins the Indus, and by a 
deviation from its course, part of the walls of this fort have been de- 
stroyed. The hill on the north face is the steepest, and from the in- 
telligence I received, must be at least 800 or 1000 feet high; the op- 
posite hill is of considerable height, and the east and west walls are 
built on level ground, and join those constructed on the hills ; the whole 
is of stone and chunam, forming an irregular pentagon, and enclosing 
a space capable of containing 2000 men. 

The course of the river (which I believe to be that described by me 
in the account of Scinde, written in 1832 as Sunn river) ran formerly 
round the base of the north face, but about twelve years ago it changed 
its course, and destroyed part of the north-west wall, the distance 
from that wall to the river being about 400 yards; the bed of the 
river (original course) is described as rocky; if so, nothing could 
be more easy than to deepen it at the point where it has taken a turn, 
and construct a tunnel from thence to the fort, and below the wall 
(which must be rebuilt on arches) an excavation made inside, to receive 
the water, and a supply would be secured. It is not surprising however 
that this idea has not occurred to those who originally built the place, 
without considering from whence water was to be obtained. The fort is 
thirty-eight coss from Kurrachee. I have a survey of the route to 
within twenty-seven coss of it, and shall endeavour to get a rough survey 
of the fort, as it might be of use as a station for our troops. The 
Ameers, I am told, would gladly give it up, considering it of no value 
from the cause stated. : an 

Bambour is in the Gharra creek ; it is scarcely distinguishable now, and 


Bambour. is reported to have been the site of a Kaffir city and fort. 
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Killa ka Kote is three miles south of Tatta (built by the Newabs 

Killa ka Kote. from Delhi, it is said.) 

There are several traditions respecting it; I take the following 

Kaffir Killa. account and sketch of it from my Journal, kept during 
the Scinde Mission, April 14, 1832. 

“ This evening we landed near the town of Sehwan, and after visiting 
a ruined Eadgah, which at a distance we mistook for the fort built by 
Alexander, or rather said to have been built by him, we discovered 
by the aid of two Scindians that the mound was north-west of the town, 
through a part of which we walked and ascended the fort. It is an 
artificial mound, eighty or ninety paces high ; on the top, a space of 1500 
feet by 800 surrounded by a broken wall; we examined the remains 
of several old towers of brick, and I took a hasty sketch of the gateway, 
which is remarkably lofty. The mound is evidently artificial, and the 
remains of several towers visible. The brickwork seems to extend to 
the bottom of the mound, or at any rate to a considerable depth, as we 
. could see down the parts washed away by the rains. A well filled up, 
was observed. We were told that coins and medals were frequently found 
on and near the place, but we were not so fortunate as to obtain any.” 

I regret now having had so little time to devote to the examination 
of this fort, but think the period of its construction is not of so an- 
cient a date as is ascribed to it. 

The resources of the country, as far as grain, cloth, &c. are concerned, 

Resources. are drawn from the large towns near the river, and its vici- 
nity. Cattle, sheep, goats, and camels, are abundant in the desert tract. 

Grain is brought from Tatta and Sehwan; bajary, wheat, and rice, 
principally brought from Larkhanna. Grass is abundant along the 
river, and in the hills N. E. of Kurrachee. A supply should be cut 
and stacked in September and October, for the Scindians merely bring 
in the daily supply. 

At Tatta—cloth, loongies, and carpets; at Sehwan, carpets, and the 

Manufactures. caps worn by the Scindians at Kurrachee. I am in- 
formed many articles of the same sort are made. 

Skins and hides, raw and tanned, are exported to Arabia and Bom- 
bay. The report on Kurrachee includes this subject. 

The only one near Kurrachee is the Peer Munjah Musjeia, and 

Curiosities. hot springs, 9 miles N.E. of Kurrachee. The hot 
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springs abound with alligators, and a most disgusting sight they are; 
there are, it is said, upwards of 200 of them, in a small space scarcely 
120 yards in circumference, some very large; their appearance basking 
in the sun is not unlike a dried date tree. This place has been well 
described by Lieutenant Carloss, Indian Navy. 

The climate of Lower Scinde, out of the influence of the sea breeze, 

Climate. is bad during the months of August, September, October, 
and November ; fevers are then very prevalent, and of a very dan- 
gerous and obstinate nature. The fact of the whole of the 26th 
regiment having suffered from fever, (2 Officers and one Havildar only 
excepted), 3 European Officers, and nearly 100 men having died this 
season, is sufficient proof of the unhealthiness of the climate in these 
months, within the influence of the malaria arising from the inundated 
lands. Sehwan is not better I fear, for, from its situation it is equally 
open to miasma from the marshes S. W. of it, and the inundated 
country N. and N. E.; most of our people who have been there have 
been attacked with fever. 

Kurrachee has been healthy, and the climate mild and temperate; the 
cold bracing, but not severe hitherto, (16th December), a point which 
may be of importance in fixing the site of the cantonment for the 
troops remaining in Scinde. 

The roads in this part of Scinde are, as in most others, mere foot 

Routes. paths, wheeled carriages being unknown; better are scarcely 
necessary. Surveys have been made of the following :— 


Kurrachee to Tatta ; 

to Sehwan ; 

to Kotree ; 

to Hubb River, and along its bank to the sea; 
to Fort Munoora by land ; 

to Hoja Jamote ; 

A to Mujjah Veer ; 

m to Gisiey Creek ; 


these have been performed by two guides, Oree Sing and Essoo 
Rama, and my private guide, Kenkaya Mahadavia ; and a survey of our 
camp, and the country near it, by Capt. Boyd, who acted for me 
during my absence on sick certificate. 
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The following remarks were drawn up by me in transmitting copies 
of the routes to Bombay :— F 

The routes forwarded by this day’s post, December 15th, are of consi- 
derable importance, since they shew the present state of the country on 
the right bank of the Indus, from Sehwan to the sea; from which it will 
be observed, that in a line of road extending in one instance 140 miles, 
and in another 96, not one single permanent village has been met with, 
although no scarcity of water exists; various causes are assigned for 
this desolation. The revenue of the country is reduced to that realized 
at Kurrachee, which averages one lac of Rupees. 

The route from hence to Hyderabad vid Kotree has been lately 
travelled by Lieutenant and Mrs. Travers, and by Lieutenant Franklin, 
2nd Grenadiers, and his detachment of 60 rank and file. No difficulty 
has been experienced; supplies of grain and food were taken from hence ; 
sheep, and goats are procurable on the line of route. The country is 
quiet, and the few people met with civil and inoffensive ; water is found 
in the beds of the rivers by digging a few feet. 

The above remarks are equally applicable to the route from hence 
to Sehwan, which is however of greater importance than the former, 
since it opens a direct communication with the interior of Scinde. 

To the merchants the discovery of this route is of the greatest value, 
since, by pursuing it, they avoid the delay and danger of entering and 
tracking up the Indus to Sehwan, a journey of at least one month; 
which can be performed in ten days from Kurrachee. The water com- 
munication from Sehwan to Larkana, and to the Indus by the Arul and 
Narra, is highly advantageous, since the rapid current is avoided, which 
is an obstacle in the Indus. 

The route from Kurrachee to Hoja Jamote, in the vicinity of Kanaraj 
river, has proved the existence there of lead and antimony. The in- 
formation I have obtained in consequence, of the existence of copper 
near Beyla, is also of importance; and may hereafter be turned to 
account.. 

It remains only for me to speak of the boats and boatmen, the 

Boats and Boatmen. harbour of Kurrachee having been described in 
a former report. The boatmen are all Mahomedans, and called Moanas. 
They are respectable and hardy fellows, and not of the same description 
as the Mohannas of Upper Scinde, and on the river. The wives of the 
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latter are called Koblee, and are not remarkable for their fidelity, a point 
which causes their husbands to be looked down on. 

The tonnage for boats on.the river is calculated by a measure called 
Kharar,* which in the measurement of boats is equal to three Bombay 
candies, making the Kharar — lbs. English. 


But at Kurrachee the tonnage is calculated in candies. The follow- | 


ing measures are in use at Kurrachee. Four Chotallo, one Pattee; six- 
teen Pattee, one Kassa; sixty Kassa one Kharar; one Kharar, ninety 
Bombay maunds. | 

Tn measuring grain the Kharar varies in size, thus; bajery and wheat 
three and a half candies one kharar; rice, three and a three-quarter 
candies one kharar. 


Description of Boats belonging to the harbour of Kurrachee. 


Kotia.—The Kotia resembles botells used in India, it has a flat stern 
and round bottom, and does not fall over much, when ground. 

Dinjee.—The Dinjee is sharp bowed, bottom, and stern, and must 
be supported by props when aground, like the pallymar used in India, 
excepting having a high stem or poop. 

The former are heavy sailers, the latter speedy. 
Camp KurRAcHEE, 

December 26th, 1839. 


Narrative of facts attending the Wreck of the Transport “ Indian Oak” 
on the Loochoo Islands; communicated from the Political Secrata- 
riat Office, Government of India. 

To C. B. GREENLAW, ESQ., 
Secretary to the Marine Board, Calcutta. 

Sir, i 
The last letter I had the honor to forward to your address, was from 


Singapore, dated 23rd June; on the following day I sailed for Macao in. 


the transport “ Hooghly,” taking with me the transport “ Clifton,” as 
directed by His Excellency the Admiral and Commander-in-Chief ; and 
arrived with the above ships at Macao on the 12th July, where I received 
further instructions to proceed with the ships under my orders to Chu- 


* “ Khur waw ” literally. 


